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countless turrets, looming up 
in dark masses against the 
gorgeous evening clouds; 
while farther to the west, the 
castles of Stirling and Dum- 
barton arose, awaking in the 
mind familiar with Scottish 
history, many a thought of by- 
gone years, and their fearful 
bloody scenes. The mountain 
rivulet that came tumbling 
down the neighboring hills, 
rushed wildly over rocky cliffs, 
and through shady glegs, until 
it rolled on in the distance, a 
broad placid stream, reflecting 








PISA—LEANING TOWER. 


Pisa, situated on the Arno, eight miles 
above its mouth, contains only seventeen 
thousand inhabitants. It is a town of 
great antiquity, but now in a state of de- 
cay. Inthe tenth and eleventh centuries, 
it took the lead of the commercial towns 
in Italy, and is said to have contained up- 
wards of one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The cathedral, with its attendant build- 
ings, the baptistry, the’ cemetry, and the 
belfry, is perhaps the finest specimen that 
exists, of the style of building called, by 
the Italians, the Gotico-Moresco. But of 
all the buildings the most curious, is the 
Campanile, or belfry, a cylindrical tower, 
one hundred and eighty-feet in height, and 
standing at the end of the Cathedral. It 
consists of eight stories, formed of arches, 
supported by marble pillars, and divided 
by cornices, and is graceful in its propor- 
tions; but the most remarkable circum- 
stance respecting it, is its inclination of 
about fifteen feet from the perpendicular, 
whence it is commonly called the Leaning 
Tower.— Worcester Sketches. 


A traveller says:—The height of this 
celebrated tower is 187 feet, is ascended 
by 355 steps, and contains seventeen bells. 
It is inclined from a perpendicular rather 
more than 14 feet. It is built of marble 
and granite, has eight stories formed of 
arches, and is supported by 207 pillars. 

When approaching the city at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, the effect, when the 
tower is seen over fhe tops of the trees, 
between two others which are perpendic- 
ular, is so striking, that the spectator feels 
almost inclined to deubt the evidence of his 
own senses, 

From the inclination of the stairs, it 
seems to a person going up or down hasti- 
ly, to roll like a ship. It has withstood 
the ravages of time, notwithstanding its 
inclination, with more than usual success, 
as it has stood more than 600 years, with- 
out a fissure or the slightest perceptible 
Signofdecay. After many differences of 
opinion in regard to its inclination it is 
how supposed that it was occasioned by 


the earth on one side gradually giving 
way. 








Moral Cales. 
JEANNIE MORRISON, 


THE MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

In the year 1836, after a pleasant tour 
through the Highlands of Scotland, I found 
myself, one bright summer’s evening, on 

‘the banks of the river Tweed; gazing on 
4 scene of beauty, rarely equalled by Scot- 
land’s wildest scenery. To the south-east, 
lay the Cheviot mountains,—their blue 
and lofty peaks just visible. (n the north, 
Edinburg appeared,: with its castles and 











onits glassy surface,the rocky 
crags, the noble forests, and 
green fields bounding it. Turning from 
this wild mountain view, to the little ham- 
let lying sequestered near me, I strolled 
on, until I found myself in a small pictur- 
esque looking village ; and entering the 
doors of the cottage inn, I found refresh- 
ment and sleep for the night, beneath the 
sign of the “ Bonnie Eagle.” The next 
morning I again wandered forth to exam- 
ine the village, and found it even more 
beautiful, than as viewed by twilight the 
preceding evening. ‘*‘The Hame o’ the 
Brownies,” it was called;—and rightly 
it was named too; for well might one fan- 
cy this beautiful and sunny nook, express- 
ly fitted up by Nature, to be indeed the 
trysting place of the fairies. After hav- 
ing visited the church, the old ruined cas- 
tles near, and wandering along through 
many a pleasant path, I directed my steps 
towards the manse, to make the acquaint- 
ance of the village pastor, who, as I learn- 
ed, dwelt there with no companion but a 
young girl—the child of his adoption. I 
found him a venerable, hoary-headed man, 
whose three-score years and ten had plain- 
ly brought sorrows as well as joys toa 
heart, bearing marked traces of the puri- 
fying, invigorating influence of the Word 
the had preached so long. He met me 
with a cordial welcome; and soon his 
daughter was summoned from the garden 
to add her request to his, that I would 
make his house my home. She was a 
sweet girl of some eighteen years, well 
meriting the title I had previously heard 
given her, of the “‘ Mountain Daisy ;” for 
never, in mountain hollow, or by river’s 
side, did a sweeter flower blossom, than 
blithe, winsome, Jeannie Morrison. Meet- 
ing as strangers, we soon became friends ; 
and the pleasant impressions of my first 
acquaintance were strengthened, by ob- 
serving the lovely traits which her char- 
acter daily developed. Hand in hand we 
wandered over the barren moors, and climb- 
ed the hills around; and many an even- 
ing did we spend together, among the 
moss-covered ruins of the old tower, which, 
like a monument of other days, frowningly 
cast its shadow over the humble cottages 
around. Gradually she learned to speak 
freely to me of her history ; and a sad, sor- 
row-darkened one I found it; not without 
its lesson to the proud ones of earth, who 
perhaps might scorn to believe that be- 
neath the humble roof of the Scottish min- 
ister, they could learn aught new of life, 
or its stern duties. 

Her mother, she told me, was the daugh- 
ter of a noble family, who, displeased by 
her marriage, had disowned her. She had 
died young, leaving her only child to the 
care of its father; and at his death, a few 
years afterwards, Jeannie said she had 
found herself quite alone in the world; des- 
titute of money, friends and home. Her 
mother’s family, indeed, hearing of the 





beauty of the sweet orphan girl, haughti- 
ly offered her a home with them; but her 
usually gentle heart scorned to receive fa- 
vors from those, who but ashort time be- 
fore, had so coldly turned from the pray- 
ers of her dying mother; and calling up 
all the latent energy of her character, 
Jeannie tesolved on_ self--maintenance, 
resolved to obtain by her own exertions, 
the support she felt was but grudgingly of- 
fered her by others. 

After many efforts, she succeeded in ob- 
taining a small school in a neighboring 
village, and for two years she pursued the 
monotonous routine of her school duties, 
with a perseverance hardly to have been 
expected from one, even then a child in 
years. ‘Then, the good old minister heard 
of her; and becoming interested in her 
fortunes, he adopted her to fill the place by 
his fireside, which a daughter’s death had 
left vacant a few years previous. There 
she lived from that time, kindly bearing 
with the infirmities of her aged guardian, 
and smoothiug his path to the grave, with 
the attentions of a faithful daughter toa 
much loved parent. She had endeared 
herself much to the villagers also, by her 
gentle manners. She entered into all 
their joys and sorrows, with that ready, 
quiet sympathy, which is always so grate- 
ful: andin the house of mourning and the 
house of gladness alike, Jeannie Morrison 
was a welcome guest. 

The very children with their quick per- 
ceptions, soon learned that she was their 
friend; and from the hour of her arrival, 
she was made acquainted with all their 
little plans for amusement, while she was 
admitted into the more serious counsels of 
their parents; and well did Jeannie use 
her influence. She taught them many a 
valuable lesson, not indeed from the print- 
ed page of man’s wisdom, but from the 
flowers of the field, the birds and the in- 
sects, she instructed them in the principles 
of neatness, diligence and prudence; and 
more than this, she taught them of Him 
who made them all. Many a little heart, 
under her gentle teachings, was first awak- 
ed to a sense of the love and gratitude due 
for its many blessings ; nor will her les- 
sons soon be forgotten. She was often 
present in the cottages of the poor, inqui- 
ring into their wants, relieving their ne- 
cessities, and encouraging them in their 
exertions; and many were the blessings 
showered on the head of the self-sacrifi- 
cing girl, from the parched and fevered 
lips of the sick, with whom she watched. 
But while Jeannie was thus thoughtful of 
others, she was too little careful of herself. 
Her constitution was delicate; and it was 
evident that she inherited a tendency to 
the insiduous disease under which her 
mother had wasted. From the first of my 
acquaintance with her, I felt that the flush- 
ed check and lustrous eye, suggesting to 
the unobserving only thoughts of health 
and beauty, were fearful omens of an early 
death ; and my sad presentiments proved 
but the shadows of coming events. As 
the summer months passed away, her sick- 
ness became more marked, and it was soon 
evident to all, that Jeannie’s fate was seal- 
ed. The old pastor was the only one who 
seemed unaware of her condition. His 
faculties, dimmed by age, did not allow 
him to perceive what others saw so plainly, 
and ifindeed he did notice at times that 
her step was less elastic,and her merry laugh 
less frequent than before, it was only to 
remark that the “ puir bairn maun rin out 
mair i’ the air; for syne the cauld winds 
had come, she had keepit at hame so close, 
that somehow she didua’ seem sae blithe 


as before.” Jeannie was perfectly con- 
scious of her situation, and the only un- 
reconciled thought she seemed to associate 
with the idea of death, was that of leaving 
her aged guardian thus desolate. Slowly 
she faded away until, by the last of Octo- 
ber, her sickness became such as to con- 
fine her toherroom. Just then I was call- 
ed away; and when, after a few months’ 
absence, J returned to the little village, 
the first tidings that met me, were of Jean- 
nie’s death. The afternoon of my return, 
was appointed for her funeral; and with 
a saddened heart, I turned my footsteps 
towards the old manse. Everything seem- 
ed to harmonize with the sorrowful occa- 
sion. The green grass and bright flowers 
of the summer had disappeared. The 
birds had ceased their tuneful songs, and 
the sound of the bleak November wind, as 
it came whistling through the leafless 
branches, seemed almost like the funeral 
dirge of Nature at the death of her favor- 
ite child. 

As I drew near the cottage, the solemn 
voice of the old minister fell on my ear— 
“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth ;” 
—the sentence was left unfinished for a 
moment; but soon collecting himself, he 
continued in a firmer voice, ** but the word 
of our God shall stand forever.” And 
then, apparently losing the feelings of the 
father in those of the Christian, he went 
on to speak further of ‘*the sweet lamb 
gathered to the great Shepherd’s fold ;”’ 
until every eye filled, and as he closed, a 
convulsive sob from all that dense crowd, 
testified at once to their love for the dead, 
and their sympathy for the living. We 
followed Jeannie to the village kirk-yard, 
and committing her remains, ‘earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,” 
we left her tosleep in a quiet spot she had 
herself chosen, beneath a hoar old tree. 
No stately mausoleum was erected to her 
memory ; but a plain marble slab, with the 
simple inscription, ‘‘ Our Jeannie,” was 
raised by the villagers, to mark the spot 
where our gentle friend sleeps. The old 
pastor did not long survive her; but the 
next spring when the grass grew green, 
and the flowers bloomed on Jeannie’s 
grave, they laid him to rest by her side. 
Years with their changes have come and 
gone since then ; but ever with the “ pleas- 
ant memories of those pleasant lands,” the 
sweet face of my young Scottish friend 
rises to perpetuate her memory ; and when 
in my New England home, my friends ask 
me for a tale of Scottish life, I tell them 
of Jeannie Morrison,—of her gentle char- 
acter, of her useful, though humble life, 
and her too early death. 


*O dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 

The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 

And blind my een wi’ tears ; 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 

And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 

The blithe blinks o’ langsyde.” —_c. EF. N. 
[ Crystal. 











Religion. 








TRIUMPH OF TRUE PIETY. 


The following interesting and forcible 
illustration of the effects of firmness of 
purpose, and decision of character, was re- 
lated by a clergyman who was acquainted 
with the facts. 

“Tord was a man of the world. 
His pleasures were drawn from his riches, 
his honors and his friends. His daughter 
was the idol of his heart. Much had been 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








expended for her education, and well did 
she repay in her intellectual endowments, 
the solicitude of her parents. She was 
highly accomplished, amiable in her dispo- 


sition, winning in her manners. They 
were all strangers to God. 
“At length Miss — attended a 





Methodist meetingin London; was deep- 
ly awakened, and soon happily converted. 
Now she was delighted in the service of 
the sanctuary and social meetings. To 
her the charms of Christianity were over- 
flowing. She frequented those places 
where she met with congenial minds, ani- 
mated with similar hopes. She was often 
found in the house of God. 

“‘The change was marked by her fond 
father with painful solicitude. To see 
his lovely daughter thus infatuated, was to 
him an occasion of deep grief, and he re- 
solved to correct her erroneous notions on 

“the subject of the real pleasure and busi- 
ness of life. He placed at her disposal, 
large sums of money, hoping she would be 
induced to go into the fashions and ex- 
travagances of others of her birth, and 
leave the Methodist meetings. But she 
maintained her integrity. He took heron 
long journeys, conducted in the most en- 
gaging manner, in order to divert her 
mind from religion; but she still delight- 
ed in the Saviour. 

* After failing in many projects which 
he anticipated would be effectual in sub- 
duing the religious feelings of his daughter, 
he introduced her into company under cir- 
cumstances in which she must either join 
in the recreation of the party or give of- 
fence. Hope lighted up the countenance of 
this affectionate but misguided father, as 
he saw his snare about to entangle the ob- 
ject of his solicitude. Ithad been arrang- 
ed among his friends that several young 
ladies on the approaching festive occasion, 
should give a song, accompanied by the 
piano-forte. 

“The hour arrived, the party assem- 
bled. Several had performed their parts 
to the great delight of the party, which 
was in high spirits. Miss — was now 
called on for a song, and many hearts now 
beat in high hopes of victory. Should she 
decline, she was disgraced; should she 
comply, their triumph was complete. This 
was the moment to seal her fate! With 
perfect self-possession she took her seat 
at the piano-forte, ran her fingers over the 
keys, and commenced playing and sing- 
ing, in a swect air, the following words :— 





‘No room for mirth and trifling here, 
For worldly hope or worldly fear, 

If life so soon is gone ; 

Ifnow the Judge is at the door, 
And all mankind must stand before 

The inexorable throne! 

No matter which my thoughts employ, 
A moment’s misery or joy ; 

But O! when both shall end, 
Where shall I find my destined place ? 
Shall I my everlasting days 

With fiends or angels spend ” 


“She rose from her seat. The whole 
party was subdued. Nota word was spok- 
en. Her father wept aloud! One by 
one they left the house. 

* Lord never rested until he be- 
came a Christian. He lived an example 
of Christian benevolence, having given to 
benevolent Christian enterprises, at the 
time of his dnath, nearly half a million of 
dollars.”’"—Anecdotes for the Young. 
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ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXI. 
Married 1044—Died 1082. 
QvueEN ANNE of Russia, second wife of 
Henry First of France. 

Henry’s first wife was Matilda, daughter 
of the Emperor Conrad Second. She died 
leaving no children, and Henry, at the 
earnest desire of his council, married Anne, 
daughter of the Czar Jaroslaw of Russia. 
This princess was celebrated for her supe- 
‘rior beauty and merits, and the renown of 
her great excellence had reached the French 
court. 

Henry sent the bishop of Meaux, with 
a great escort to Russia, a country then 
almost unknown, and Jaroslaw confided 
his daughter to the faith of the French am- 
bassador. For the first nine years of her 
marriage, Anne had no children, ‘* but she 
constantly addressed Heaven with the 


) 


most fervent petitions for the gift of a child, 
and in 1053, her supplications were grant- 
ed, and she gave birth to Philip, afterwards 
king of France.” Henry died in 1060, 
and Anne feeling herself unequal to sup- 
port the weight of government, renounced 
the regency, also the guardianship of her 
son Philip, and retired to the Abbey of St. 
Vincent de Senlis, which she had built and 
endowed. The Pope, Nicholas Second, 
addressed to her a letter at this time, in 
which he advises her to increase her dona- 
tions to the poor, and to establish monas- 
teries. He also encourages her to employ 
herself as she had always done, both as a 
Queen and a Christian, with the duties of 
her position. But Anne, who during her 
husband’s life enjoyed much influence over 
his mind, as well as great authority at 
court, became dissatisfied with the retire- 
ment of the cloister, and found its seclu- 
sion dull and tedious, and having received 
an offer of marriage from Raoul, Count de 
Crespy in Valois, she accepted it, and was 
married in 1061, although there were ob- 
stacles to the alliance. Raoul, who had 
repudiated his wife to obtain the queen, 
was a near relation of Henry Ist, and 
this pair having married without the con- 
sent of the bishops, were excommunicated. 
This couple were at that time too much 
attached to separate, but at the end of six 
years, they became indifferent to each oth- 
er, and availed themselves of the customa- 
ry method, and under the veil of religion, 
pleading a spiritual alliance, they separated 
in 1067. Raoul assumed the monastic garb, 
and became Archbishop of Rheims; but 
Anne disliking a convent life, returned to 
Russia, and ended her days in the bosom 
of her family in 1082. 

Queen Anne left three sons, Philip Ist, 
king of France, Robert and Hugh. 


QuereEN Berrua, of Holland, wife of Phil- 
lip First. Married 1071—Died 1098. 


Bertha was the daughter of Florent First, 
Count of Holland and Friesland, and of 
Gertrude of Saxony. She was married to 
Philip 1st, King of France, in the year 
1071. 

This queen disappointed the hopes of 
her husband and her subjects for the first 
ten years of her marriage, but at the end 
of that time, she presented her lord with 
an heir to the throne who was called Louis- 
le-Gros, or Louis the fat. This event 
happened in the year 1081. The king 
was overjoyed at the birth of the prince 
royal, and the event was celebrated with 
every demonstration of joy, both by sol- 
emn thanksgiving and gay rejoicings. Ber- 
tha had three children, Louis Sixth, king 
of France, Henry, who died young, and 
Constance, who married Bohemond Second, 
prince of Antioch and Tarentum. 

After this, Philip who had for twenty 
years lived in a state of happiness and 
tranquillity with his wife, began to give 
himself up to dissipation and excesses, 
and began to speak of the alliance which 
he said had existed between him and Ber- 
tha, before they were married, this he had 
never discovered untill then; but now 
that he had got tired of his virtuous queen, 
he endeavored to find some means to get 
rid of her. He insisted that the church 
would disapprove of such an alliance, and 
he found no difficulty in getting genealo- 
gists to prove his near relationship to Ber- 
tha, and ecclesiastics to confirm the di- 
vorce. Accordingly, this ill-used queen 
was dismissed by her wicked and incon- 
stant husband in the year 1091, and died 
forsaken and forgottenin 1093. EsTExxe. 





Nursery. 


THE GOOD ANGELS. 

‘Come Ady and Jane, it’s time you were 
in bed,’ said Mrs. Freeman to her two 
daughters, about nine o’clock one evening. 
Ady was nine years old, and Jane was a 
year anda half younger. The two chil- 
dren had been sitting at the work-table 
with their mother; one of them study- 
ing her lesson, and the other engaged on 
a piece of fancy needle work. 

‘Papa hasn’t come yet,’ answered Ady. 

‘No dear, but it’s getting late, and is 
time you were in bed. He may not be 
home for an hour.’ 

Ady laid aside her work and left the ta- 
ble, and Jane closed her books and put 








*You can light the little lamp on the 
mantel piece,’ said Mrs. Freeman, after a 
few moments, and looking around as she 
spoke, she saw the children had both put 
on their bonnets, and were tying their 
warm capes close about their necks. She 
understood well the meaning of this, and 
therefore did not ask a question, although 
the tears came to her eyes, and her voice 
trembled as she said— 

‘It is very cold out to-night, children.’ 
‘But we don’t feel it mother,’ replied 
Ady. ‘ We will run along very quick.’ 
And the two little ones went out, be- 
fore their mother, whose feelings were 
choaking her, could say a word. As they 
closed the door after them, and left her 
alone, she raised her eyes upwards, and 
murmured, 

‘God bless and reward the dear chil- 
dren.’ 

It was a bleak winter night, and as the 
little adventurers stepped into the street, 
the wind swept fiercely along, and almost 
drove them back into the door. But they 
caught each other tightly by the hands, 
and bending their little forms to meet the 
pressure, hurried on the way they were go- 
ing as fast as their little feet could move. 
The streets were dark and deserted, but 
the children were not afraid. Love filled 
their hearts, and left no room for fear. 
They did not speak a word to each oth- 
eras they hastened along. And after go- 
ing a distance of several blocks, they stop- 
ped before a house over the door of which 
was a handsome ornamental glass lamp, 
bearing the words, ‘ Oysters and Refresh- 
ments.’ It was a strange place for two 
little girls like them to enter at such an 
hour—but after standing for a moment, 
they pushed against the green door, which 
turned lightly on its hinges, and stepped 
into a large and brilliantly lighted bar- 
room. 

‘Bless me!’ exclaimed a man who sat 
reading ata table, ‘here are those babes 
again.’ 

Ady and Jane stood still near the door 
and looked all around the room. But not 
seeing the object of their search, they went 
up to the bar, and said timidly to a man 
who stood behind it pouring liquor into 
the glasses— 

* Has papa been here to-night?” 

The man leaned over the bar, until his 
face was close to the children, and said in 
an angry way— 

‘I don’t know nothing about your fa- 
ther. And see here! don’t you come here 
any more. Ifyou do, I'll call my big dog 
out ofthe yard and make him bite you.’ 

Ady and Jane felt frightened as well by 
the harsh manner, as the angry words of 
the man, and they turned back from him, 
and were turning towards the door with 
sad faces, when the person who had first 
remarked their entrance, called loud enough 
for them to hear him— 

‘Come here, my little girls.” 

The children stopped and looked at him, 
when he beckoned for them to approach, 
and they did so. 

‘Are you looking for your father ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Ady. 

‘What did the man at the bar say to 
you?’ he asked. 

‘He said that papa was’nt here—and 
that if we came any more, he would set 
his dog on us.’ 

‘He did?’ 

* Yes sir.’ 

The man knit his brow for an instant— 
then he said— 

‘Who sent you here >” 

‘ Nobody,’ answered Ady. 

‘Don’t your mother know you have 
come ?” 

‘Yes sir. She told us to go to bed ; 
but we could’nt go until papa was home. 
And so we came for him first.’ 

‘ He is here.’ 

‘Is he? 
brightened. 

‘Yes, he’s at the other side of the room. 
I will wake him for you.’ 

Half intoxicated, and sound asleep, it 
was with much difficulty that Mr. Free- 
man could be aroused. 

As soon, however, as his eyes were fair- 
ly opened, and he found Ady and Jane had 
each grasped one of his hands, he rose up, 
and yielding passively to their direction, 
suffered them to lead him away. 

‘Oh dear,’ exclaimed a man who had 
looked on with wonder and deep interest. 


And the children’s faces 





them away in her school satchel. 


‘That’s a temperance lecture that I can’t 


stand. God bless the little ones,’ he ad- 
ded, with emotion, ‘and give them a so- 
ber father.’ 

‘I guess you never saw them before,’ 
said one of the bar keepers, lightly. 

*‘ No—and I never wish to again, at least 
in this place. Who is their father ? 
‘Freeman, the lawyer.’ 

‘ Not the one who, a few years ago, con- 
ducted with so much ability, the case 
against the Marine Insurance Company?’ 
‘The same.’ ‘Is it possible 

A little group now formed around the 
man, and a good deal was said about Free- 
man, and his fall from sobriety. One who 
had several times seen Ady and Jane come 
in and lead him home, as they had just 
done, spoke of them with much feeling, 
and all agreed that it was a most touching 
scene. 

‘To see,’ said one, ‘how passively he 
yields himself to the little things when 
they come after him. I feel sometimes, 
when I see them, almost weak enough to 
shed tears.’ 

‘They are his good angels,’ remarked 
another. ‘But I’m afraid they are not 
strong enough to lead him back to the 
paths he has forsaken.’ 

* You can think what you please about 
it, gentlemen,’ spoke up the landlord, ‘ but 
I can tell you my opinion upon the sub- 
ject; I would’nt give much for the moth- 
er who would let two little things like them 
go wandering about the streets alone at 
this time of night.’ 

One of them who had expressed an in- 
terest in the children, felt angry at these 
remarks, and he retorted with some bit- 
terness. 

‘And I would think less of the man who 
would make their father drunk !’ 

‘ Ditto to that,’ responded one of the com- 
pany. 

‘And here’s my hand to that,’ said 
another. 

The landlord finding that most of his 
company were likely to be against him, 
smothered his angry feelings and kept si- 
lence. A few minutes afterwards, two or 
three of the inmates of the bar went away. 

About ten o’clock on the next morning, 
while Mr. Freeman, who was generally so- 
ber in the fore part of the day, was in his 
office, a stranger entered, and after sitting 
down said: 

‘I must crave your pardon beforehand 
for what I am going to say. Will you 
promise me not to be offended ?” 

‘ If you offer me an insult, I will resent 
it,’ said the lawyer. 

‘ So far from that, I am come with the 
desire to do you a great service.’ 

‘Very well—say on.’ 

‘I was at Lawson’s refrectory last night.’ 

‘Well!’ 

‘And I saw something there that touch- 
ed my heart. If I slept at all last night, 
it was only to dream of it. Iam a father, 
sir; I saw two little girls, and I loved 
them tenderly. 0, sir, the thought of their 
coming out, in a cold winter night, in 
search of me, in such a polluted place, 
makes the blood feel cold in my veins.’ 

Words so unexpected coming upon Mr. 
Freeman, when he was comparatively so- 
ber, disturbed him deeply. In spite of all 
his endeavors to remain calm, he trembled 
allover. He made an effort to say some- 
thing in reply, but he could not utter a 
word, 

‘My dear sir,’ pursued the stranger, 
‘you have fallen at the hands of the mon- 
ster Int2mperance, and I feel that you are 
in great peril. You have not, however, 
fallen hopelessly. You may yet rise, if 
you will. Let me, in the name of the 
sweet babes who have shown in so won- 
derful a manner their love for you, conjure 
you to rise up superior to this deadly foe. 
Reward these dear children with the high- 
est blessings their hearts can desire. Come 
with me and sign the pledge of freedom. 
Let us, though strangers to each other, 
unite in this good act. Come!’ 

Half bewildered through a new hope in 
his heart, Freeman arose, and suffered the 
man, who drew his arm within his own, 
to lead him away. Before they separated, 
both had signed the pledge. 

That evening, unéxpectedly, and to the 
joy of his family, Mr. Freeman was pet- 
fectly sober when he came home. After 


tea, while Ady and Jane were standing 00 
either side of him, as he sat near thet | 
mother, an arm around each of them,he | 
said in a low whisper— 
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‘You will never come for me again.’ 
The children then lifted their eyes 
" quickly to his face, but half understand- 

ing what he meant. ° 
| 6] will never go there again,’ he ad- 
'ded; ‘I will always stay at home with 

ou.” 

i Ady and Jane now comprehending what 
\ their father meant, overcome with joy, hid 
their faces in his lap, and wept for very 
gladness. : 

Low as all this had been said, every 
word reached their mother’s ear—and 
while her heart yet stood trembling, be- 
tween hope and fear, Mr. Freeman drewa 

aper from his pocket, and threw it on the 
table by which she was sitting. She open- 
edit hastily. It was a pledge, with his 
well known signature subscribed at the 
bottom. itis 

With acry of joy she sprang to his side, 
and his arms encircled his wife as well as 
his children in a fonder embrace than they 
had done for years. 

The children’s love had saved their fa- 
' ther. They were indeed his good angels. 











Parental. 
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MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 
MRS. LUCY HUTCHINSON. 

This justly celebrated woman, ‘in her in- 
teresting biography of her admirable hus- 
band, says, after celebrating the land of 
her birth, “‘the next blessing I have to 
consider in my nativity, is my parents, 
both of them pious instructors of my youth, 
both by precept and example; and it 
pleased God, by the teachings of my pious 
mother, and the sermons she carried me 
to, that I was convinced the knowledge of 
God was the most excellent study, and his 
service the most worthy,employment of my 
life.”” 





REV. W. B. CADOGAN. 


It was the privilege of this excellent 
minister to have, like Timothy, a mother 
and grandmother who were both piously 
disposed, and who instructed him from his 
infancy in the Holy Scriptures. And late 
in life, he bore testimony to the value of 
maternal instructions, by saying, ‘““I am 
persuaded, from the impressions made by 
a pious mother on my own mind, when a 
child, that very few parents sufficiently aim 
or sufficiently hope in their religious en- 
deavors with their children.” 





REV. THOMAS UPPENDINE. 

This holy and consistent servant of God 
was born at Wallsall, in Staffordshire, and 
was the seventh of a family of eleven chil- 
dren, most of whom died young. His fa- 


| j ther was prejudiced against religion ; but 
} 


ir their | 
rem, he | 


his mother, on the contrary, was a most 
pious and amiable woman, possessing great 
strength of mind and good sense. She 
strove by all means to counteract the evil 
tendency of her husband’s example, by be- 
stowing great pains on the religious educa- 
tion ofher children. She had her reward. 
Those of her children who were spared to 
her became pious members of society ; and 
her son Thomas was from his youth, dis- 
tinguished for his seriousness, and lived to 
adorn the Gospel of his Saviour, by a use- 
ful life as a Christian minister, and a tri- 
amphant death. 





Movatity 


HONOR THY FATHER AND THY 


MOTHER. 

Did you ever hear the story of little 
Tommy? Abraham Croft was Tommy’s 
father. Abraham Croft had a father who 
was very fond of him and very kind to 
him. One day the old man said to his son, 
‘Abraham, I wish to give you this house 
and garden, and these acres of land, and 
all I will ask of you is, that you will let 
me live with you, and take care of me 
while I live.’ * Oh, very well,’ said Abra- 
ham, ‘I will. When Abraham got the 
house and land, he thought himself a great 
man. He married, and had cows, and 
horses, and carts. The old man went 
out every morning to the garden, and 
worked all day for his son, as long as he 
had strength, and was always very glad to 
see his son happy. Abraham had, after a 
time, a son, whom his parents called Tom- 





my. Ashe grew up, he became very fond 
of his grandfather; in the evening he 
climbed his knee, as he sat by the fire, and 
asked him to tell him stories. In the day 
he went to the garden, where his grand- 
father was digging, to watch the little 
worms as he turned them up with his 
spade, and to look at the robins picking 
them up. The old man caughta bad cold, 
and coughed very much; he was not able 
to work, so he was obliged to remain in 
the house, in bed, or at the fire to keep 
himself warm. Tommy’s mother soon be- 
came very cross to the old man; he gave, 
she said, so much trouble, and took up so 
much room ; getting his breakfast and din- 
ner tookup so'much of her time, and that 
he was good for nothing. His son also 
became very cold in his manner, and did 
not speak to him; and one day when 
something annoyed him, he said to his old 
father, ‘ How can people be bothered with 
you here? You ought to go to the work- 
house.’ The old man felt his son’s words 
cutting him to the heart; he was very un- 
comfortable ; he rose up slowly from the 
fire, took his stick, and tried to make his 
way into the garden. He sat down in an 
old house that was cold and damp; he got 
a fit of coughing and became sick, and was 
pained in heart. Tommy went out after 
him, and when he saw him he was sorry. 
‘Goin, Tommy,’ said the old man, ‘ and 
bring out the quilt that is on the bed, and 
I will put it about me, and go to the work- 
house.’ Poor little Tommy went with a 
heavy heart, sobbing all the way, and he 
thought his heart would break. As he 
was going for the quilt, he met his father. 
‘Where are you going?’ said he; ‘I am 
going for grandfather’s quilt to put about 
him, as he says he is going to the work- 
house.’ ‘ Let him go,’ said Abraham; 
‘ the workhouse is the proper place for him.’ 
Tommy got the quilt, and brought it to 
his father, and said, ‘ Father, cut this in 
two for me.’ ‘What for ?” said the fath- 
er. ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘half of it will 
be enough for grandfather, and the other 
half will do for you when I am aman, and 
turn you out of my house.’ ‘ What!’ said 
Abraham, ‘ my own son turn me out! But 
Iam turning my father out!’ He hung 
down his head, and tears fell from his eyes. 
He went to the garden, and said, ‘O, 
father, will you forgive me, and all the 
days of your life will I be a kind son to 
you? Come and take your seat at the ta- 
ble, and your own place at the fire.’ His 
good old father forgave him, and kissed 
him. Tommy’s heart danced when he 
saw and heard what had passed. The old 
man came in, and tried to be cheerful; 
but he did not live long; unkindness had 
broken his heart. He went to his bed; 
his little Tommy was always at his bed- 
side. The last thing the old man saw was 
Tommy weeping, and the last sounds he 
heard were words of kindness from Tommy's 
lips. He gave Tommy his blessing, and 
closed his eyes in death. 

Dear children, pray to God to make you 
always kind to your parents, who are so 
good to you. 











Natural §istorn. 
THE BARN OWL. 

“While moonlight, silvering all the walls, 
Through every mouldering crevice falls, 
Tipping with white his powdery plume, 
As shades or shifts the changing gloom ; 
The ow] that, watching in the barn, 
Sees the mouse creeping in the corn, 
Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes 
As if he slept,—until he spies 
The little beast within his stretch— 
Then starts, and seizes on the wretch.” 


Our readers will excuse us for introduc- 
ing to them so familiar a bird'as the Barn 
Owl. But we have some curious things 
to tell of him. 

The head of the owl is round, and form- 
ed something like that of a cat, while about 
the eyes, the feathers are arranged as if 
proceeding from a common centre in the 
middle of the eye, and they extend in a 
circle to some distance. The development 
of the organs of sight and hearing is re- 
markable, and displays that admirable con- 
formity of the requirements of the crea- 
ture with the means it possesses, which 
marks the wisdom and goodness of God. 
The large staring eyes of the owl are ex- 
pressly adapted for the subdued light of 
evening or night. The pupil is capable of 





great dilatation, and furnished with a thin 
half-transparent veil, with which the eye 
is frequently covered, when exposed to a 
strong light, instead of closing the eye. 
Some species occasionally prey by day, 
when the weather is cloudy, though most- 
ly not before twilight; but they cannot 
see in total darkness any more than other 
animals. During the day, the nightly 
hunters remain in their retreat, the eyes 
half-closed, the membranous curtain drawn. 
If owls venture abroad by day, everything 
conspires to perplex them. To the daz- 
zling glare of the sun, are added the deri- 
sion and contempt with which legions of 
birds annoy them. The blackbird, thrush, 
jay, bunting and redbreast employ their 
several arts to distract them, while the 
smallest and feeblest of their enemies are 
then foremost in their insolent attacks, 
ready to show their courage when the dan- 
ger is but small. The unfortunate owl, 
ignorant of where he is, what to do, and 
whither to go, often patiently sits, and suf- 
fers all their indignities with an apparent- 
ly stupid indifference. His appearance by 
day is enough to set the whole feathered 
community in an uproar. Aware of this 
fact, bird-catchers have often caught con- 
siderable numbers of the little songsters by 
liming several of the outer branches of a 
hedge, and imitating the cry of an owl. 
The defective vision of this bird ‘is com- 
pensated by its very superior acuteness of 
hearing; or rather, the powers of the bird 
have been adapted to its peculiar circum 
stances and requirements. 
of a person, that “he is as stupid as a 








owl,” may not be very disreputable to his : 
wit. = 


When the young of this bird are in the 


nest, they are seldom left more than five min- & 
utes at a time; the parent birds sally forth 


in quest of food alternately. As they re- 
turn with their prey in their claws, it is 
necessary to shift it from thence to their 
bill for the purpose of feeding their young; 
to accomplish which they always alight 
before they enter the nest. As the young 
continue dependent on their parents for’ 
food a long time after they can fly, the old 
birds furnish them with vast numbers of 
mice, and thus an important advantage is 
conferred on man. A writer, after stating 
ahat he had watched a pair of these birds 
carry food to their young ones twelve times 
in twenty minutes, mentions that a friend, 
who kept pigeons, and had a great number 
of young ones destroyed, laid it to one of 
these owls which visited his premises, and 
one moonlight night stationed himself, gun 
in hand, to destroy the “‘ feathered rascal.” 
He had not been long on the watch before 
he espied it flying from the pigeon house 
with a load in its claws. The gun was 
levelled, and fired; down came the owl, 
but, instead of seeing the young pigeon 
which he had confidently anticipated, it was 
an old barn-rat nearly dead.—Child’s Com. 


Sabbath School. 














EARLY CONVICTION. 


Not long since, Mrs. called on her 
minister to propose herself as a candidate 
for church fellowship. On inquiring re- 
specting her religious views and expe- 
rience, she stated that about thirty years 
ago, she was in a Sunday school, where she 
often had deep convictions. She saw 
something of the exceeding sinfulness of 
sin,—caught a glimpse of Christ as the 
Saviour she needed—and often secretly 
resolved to be the Lord’s. But no one 
spoke to her on the subject. At last she 
left the school, and launched into the 
world; here she was surrounded by its al- 
lurements. The devil was always at hand 
with his devices—her own heart was de- 
ceitful, anc her convictions gradually died 
away. She then married, and had duties 
to perform in her family which engrossed 
her time and her thoughts. She still at- 
tended the preaching of the gospel, but she 
never regained the feelings she had lost. 
After some years it pleased God to convert 
her husband, and he joined the Church, 
but she still remained in a dead, cold state. 
After hearing this, and much more to the 
same purpose, her minister said—‘* You 
have been a great warrior; thirty years is 
a long time to be in battle; oh! how you 
must have fought against God! How you 
must have wounded your conscience ! What 
a mercy it is that God did not give you 








So that to say - 





up, and say, Let her alone! let her go down 
to hell without anotherconviction! Pray, 
what was it that brought you at last to 
yield up yourself unto God?” “O 
sir, it was the conversion of a young per- 
son intheSunday school. She is my niece, 
and when I heard she had been at your 
house about joining the church, it cut me 
to the heart. I could scarcely sleep for 
many nights about it. I thought what a 
guilty creature I have been ;—thirty years 
have been lost. What might I not have 
enjoyed, if I had yielded to the striving of 
the Holy Spirit when I was in the Sunday 
school! How happy might I have been to- 
day, if I had served the Lord from my 
youth! Butthirty years are Lost.” 

** Lost,” said the minister—* lost—yes, 
they are lost to God—lost to the church, 
lost to the world, as well as to yourself. 
You might have been the means of con- 
verting many precious souls in these thirty 
years, if you had consecrated to God the 
dew of your youth.” 








Learning. 
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BOSTON FREE SCHOOLS.—21. 
DWIGHT scHooL.—Established 1844. 
Concord St. Erected 1845. Cost, $30,000 


The school house contains two large 
halls, with two recitation rooms attached 
to each, and will seat 528 pupils. The 
school was first gathered as the New South 
School, in 1844, and until the present 
building was erected, occupied the base- 
ment of the Suffolk Street Chapel. 

A small Library of reference books was 
presented to the school by Hon. Edmund 
Dwight, the distinguished gentleman 
whose name it bears. The location of the 
school is very good. Both sexes attend 
upon its instruction, and the last semi-an- 
nual reports show 400 pupils, with an av- 
erage attendance of 364. 

{ Boston Almanac. 





Obituary. 











A CHILD’S FAITH. 


‘A strong man will carry me over the 
mountains.’ These were almost the last 
words of a dear little boy, just five years 
and seven months old, who dieda few 
weeks ago in the city of Boston. About 


the middle of the night in which he died,. 


he saw something very beautiful, but which 
he could not well understand. He was 
much delighted with the vision; and his 
parents assurred him that God had given 
hima glimpse of heaven. But they soon 
perceived that the vision was somewhat 
marred, by the appearance of mountains 
which he saw before him. Almost ina 
moment, however, after they were discov- 
ered, he exclaimed, ‘A strong man will 
carry me over the mountains.’ Thus at 
once did the eye of Faith rest upon One 
that is mighty to save; and thus will it 
ever be with those who put their trust in 
the Lord. He then called the family 
around him, and asked each one to give 
him a kiss. He also entreated his father 
and mother ‘to go up with him.’ About 
five minutes before he died, he called by 
name, a young lady, who had been the 
constant attendant at his bedside; and 
when she approached, he threw his little 
arms around her neck, and made a great 
effort to raise her up with him. I know 
you will say—‘ O how I wish I had been 
there! How beautiful it must have been, 
to see that dear little angel, trying to pull 
amertal from the shore of time into the 
wide ocean of eternity.’ Yes, littie read- 
er, and I too wish you could have been 
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there to sce also, the pious resignation of | 
that mortal, as she looked up and seemed 
to say,‘ Thy will be done.” Of course she 
could not go up with him, as her time had 
not come; so the little boy went up with- 
out her, but only for a short time ; for in 
afew days after, the holy angels had taken 
him away and put him in Paradise, the 
young lady fell asleep in Jesus. During 
her illness she frequently alluded to the 
scene which had so recently occurred in the 
sick room of the dying child; and like 
him she carried the palm in triumph over 
death, bearing strong testimony to the 
truth of our Holy Religion. And while 
her friends are mourning over her body, 
which lies entombed by the little boy she 
loved so dearly, her glorified spirit is uni- 
ted with his in singing the song of the re- 
deemed, where there shall be ‘no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain.’ 

[ Child’s Mag. 


Editorial. 
EXECUTION OF PROF. WEBSTER. 


The extreme sentence of the law was, Au- 
gust 30, carried into effect upon John W.Web- 
ster, who was found guilty of the murder of 
Dr. George Parkman. The daily papers con- 
tain many particulars in relation to the execu- 
tion, some of which we give. Dr. Webster 
had an interview with his family on Thursday 
afternoon, in his cell. The time was chiefly 
occupied in reading the Scriptures. They 
were ignorant of the day set apart for his execu- 
tion, and left him with the expectation of see- 
ing him again. Rev. Dr. Putnam was with 
the prisoner on Thursday, from 7 o’clock till 9. 
The prisoner appeared calm and composed. 
Two officers remained in the cell with him dur- 
ing the night. He lay down on his bed about 
12 o’clock, and slept until six. He atea hearty 
breakfast inthe morning, and smoked a cigar. 
At quarter before eight, Dr. Putnam and Mr. 
Andrews, the jailer, visited the prisoner in his 
cell. The arrangements for the execution had 
all been explained the previous evening. Dr. 
Putnam continued in the cell until the prisoner 
was taken to the gallows. Mr. Andrews came 
out a few minutes before nine, and shortly af- 
terwards returned with the Sheriff and jail 
officers, who then took formal and affectionate 
leave of the prisoner.—Allas. 


The following we copy from the Transcript : 


At a quarter past nine, the religious services 
commenced in the cell, in the presence of Sher- 
iff Eveleth, the jail officers, the legal witnesses 
summoned for the occasion, and the reporters 
of the press. 

The prisoner knelt before a chair in the cen- 
tre of the cell. Dr. Putnam standing in the 
doorway, and addressing the throne of grace. 
The prayer occupied seven minutes. After a 
brief but touching allusion tothe solemn and 
melancholy character of the occasion, he pray- 
ed fervently for the prisoner, commending him 
to the mercy of an all-wise and beneticent 
God. He then prayed fervently for the fam- 
ily, that the same grace and mercy might sus- 
tainthem in their great affliction, and enable 
them to support it with resignation and hum- 
ble hope. He prayed that this terrible exam- 
ple might have a salutary effect on the whole 
community, in teaching them the danger of 
unrestrained passion, and inspiring humility 
and self-distrust. After again fervently com- 
mending the prisoner to divine mercy, the ser- 
vices were concluded without farther ceremo- 
nies, and the company retired from the build- 











ing. 

The Spectators.—The gallows was surround- 
ed by some 150 persons, including several sher- 
iffs and deputies from abroad, and a large po- 
lice force. But few members of the bar or of 
the medical profession were present. The win- 
dows of the surrounding houses, were crowded 
by persons of both sexes and all ages. The 
tops of the adjacent buildings, the sheds, out- 
houses, and every available point of view were 
occupied. 

Last Scene of All—At 25 minutes past 9, 
Sheriff Eveleth, and his deputies, Messrs. 
Colburn, Freeman and Rugg, mounted the 
steps of the scaffold, in the jail yard, followed 
by the prisoner, supported by Dr. Putnam, and 
bd jailer Andrews and Mr, Holmes, a turn- 
Rey. 

The prisoner took his stand upon the trap- 
door, or drop, and immediately under the rope 
which depended from the top of the gallows 
frame. He was dressed in a black frock coat, 
buttoned up in front, black pants and shoes, 
without any neckcloth, and only a portion of the 
shirt-bosom visible. He immediately entered 
into conversation with his spiritual adviser, 
which he continued as long as practicable, and 
with apparent calmness and composure. 





Deputy Sheriff Coburn called the attention 


of the witnesses, &c., to the reading of the 
Executive death warrant, which was next done 
in an audible manner by the Sheriff—who, 
with his officers and the assembly, generall 
with uncovered heads during the reading, wit 
the exception of the prisoner. The prisoner 
was then seated, while Mr. Andrews proceed- 
ed to confine his elbows by a strap, which also 
passed around the body and tied the hands 
crosswise in front. Another strap was bound 
around the legs, just above the knees. 

After the prisoner had again risen upon 
his feet, the rope was drawn down and adjust- 
ed around his neck by Deputy Sheriff Rugg. 
The knot was placed a little behind the right 
ear, and the rope being by accident drawn too 
closely, the culprit’s countenance became flush- 
ed, and his eyes filled with tears, when the 
noose was instantly slackened. The black 
cap was drawn over the head by Messrs. Rugg 
and Holmes; thus shutting out forever from 
the prisoner’s mortal vision, the beautiful sun- 
light of this fair summer day. The flushed 
appearance of the prisoner’s face continued, as 
the cap was descending ; and to the last mo- 
ment, he turned his eyes sideways upon Dr. 
Putnam, who stood at the left, leaning upon 
the railing, and much affected. 

Sheriff Eveleth annonnced, that in the name 
of the Commonwealth he should now proceed 
to carry into effect, the sentence of the law, 
and immediately placing his foot upon the drop, 
the prisoner fell some seven feet and a half; 
and his mortal career was at an end. This 
took place at 25 minutes before 10 o’clock. The 
body swayed slightly to and fro; and, ina few 
seconds after the fall, there was aspasmodic 
drawing up of the legs, once or twice. Be- 
yond this there was no observable struggle; 
nor was there any subsequent agitation or quiv- 
ering of the body. 

After hanging thirty minutes, the body was 
examined by Doctor Henry G. Clark, City Phy- 
sician, and by Dr. Charles H. Stedman, of the 
Lunatic Hospital, South Boston ; and they in- 
formed the Sheriff that life was extinct. The 
Sheriff then announced the fact to the assem- 
bly, and after thanking the witnessess for their 
prompt attendance, he dismissed them from 
further service. 

The body was taken in charge by Mr. John 
Peak, undertaker, placed in a black coffin, and 
conveyed to the cell, recently occupied by the 
prisoner. Inthe evening, the body was re- 
moved to his late residence at Cambridge, 
where a private funeral service was performed, 
after which the body was deposited in the fam- 
ly tomb at Mount Auburn.. 

Professor Webster left no special communi- 
cation for the public; nor did he retract to the 
last, any statement made in his confession to 
Dr. Putnam. 

Professor Webster was born in Boston on 
the 20th of May, 1793, and was 57 years,3 
months and 10 days old. He was the son of 
the late Dr. Redford Webster, a respectable 
physician at the North End. In 1811, the de- 
ceased graduated at Harvard College, in the 
same class with some of the most distinguish- 
ed men of the day, and in 1815, he was ap- 
pointed Erving Professor of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy at Cambridge College. He leaves an 
excellent wife and four daughters, to mourn his 
disgraceful fate. He had no son, and but one 
of his daughters is married, and she resides 
at Fayal. 


Tue Fare or Dr. WessTeER.—A lesson to 
be derived from the fate of Dr. Webster, is, 
that an elevated position in society is neither a 
security against crime nor its punishment. Dr. 
Webster and his friends made every possible 
effort to prevent his conviction, and afterwards 
to procure his pardon. But the law was in- 
exorable ; the judges were firm; the Executive 
and his Council were decided; Webster must 
die. In some points of view, his crime was 
even more heinous than if it had been com- 
mitted by an ignorant or obscure man. He was 
therefore entitled to no *favoritism, and none 
was granted him. The Courts of Massachu- 
setts and the Executive and Council, have 
discharged what to them was no doubt a very 
painful duty, but it has redounded much to 
their honor, and that of the State which they 
represent. It has subserved the ends of jus- 
tice, and vindicated the majesty of the laws. 
It has erected a beacon to warn both rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, of the danger of 
giving way to evil passions, and of the horri- 

le nature of the crime of murder. True, it 

has carried sorrow into an innocent family, but 

in its effects it will probably save many fami- 

lies from a sorrow equully great if not greater. 
[V. Y¥. Jour. of Com. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Augusta, Me., July 30, 1850. 
Mr. Willis—I enclose three dollars for 
payment of “ Youth’s Companion,” from June 
Ist, 1849, to June Ist, 1852; please to send me 
areceipt forthe same. This little friend of the 
young I perceive, keeps on the even tenor of 
its way. I have no doubt ithas brought peace 
to many a troubled mind, and has been a 
means in the hand of God of preparing many a 
young person for usefulness in this world; and 
may we not add, that many who are now in 
Heaven, bless God that they ever read the 
Youth’s Companion. May you be rewarded a 

thousand fold. Yours truly, 
Joun H. Ineranam. 





WHIPPLES DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


We have been no less astonished than de- 
lighted at the magnificent exhibition of Mr. 
Whipple’s “ Views.” They are not only won- 
derful, but beautiful, amusing and instructive. 
We will not attempt a description of them, pre- 
ferring rather that the reader should go and 
see for himself. The exhibition has been visit- 
ed by hundreds of thousands in this country, 
and testimonials without number have been 
written and published in commendation of it. 
We subjoin but one, that of the Hon. Henry 
Clay, who visited it while at Newport. 

Newport, Aug. 1850. 

I have attended an exhibition of the Dissolv- 
ing Views of Mr. Whipple at this place; and 
take pleasure in expressing the high gratifica- 
tion it afforded me. I think it richly merits 
the public patronage. Henry Cray. 

[Fall River News. 
_———— 

(G> “Aunt Fanny's Letter” came too late 

for this paper: but will appear in the next. 











Variety. 





DISCONTENTED CHILDREN. 


They are always unhappy, always trouble- 
some, and never satisfied. There are some 
children in the world that nothing exactly 
suits. Their food is overdone or undone— 
their clothes are too long or too small—their 
school is too strict or disorderly—the weather 
or their food is too hot or too cold, too wet or 
too dry; and so it is all the day long, and all 
the year round. They are never suited, al- 
ways grumbling, pouting, or whining. We 
have seen such children, They remind us of 
cows that are turned into a field, where the 
clover is up to their eyes, and after trampling 
all over it, and filling their maws with the rich 
food, they turn their staring eyes to the next 
field, as if they would like to serve that in the 
same way. 

So the discontented child looks this way and 
that way, in search of some fancied good, while 
the real cause of his discontent is within. Let 
him break up his idle habits, go to his books, 
or some useful employment, be industrious, do 
good, strive to make others happy, with a de- 
termination to make the best of everything, 
and there will be some sunlight inthe darkest 
fog, and a streak of light upon the darkest 
cloud. 

Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all things necessary shall be ad- 
ded. Here lies the secret of all discontent, 
absence of God in the soul.—Golden Eagle. 


—~————. 


A QUIET REBUKE. 


The late Rev. B. Jacobs, of Cambridgeport, 
could, when necessary, administer reproof very 
forcibly, though the gentleness of his charac- 
ter was always seen in the manner in which 
it was done. Some young ladies at his house 
were one day talking about one of their female 
friends. As he entered the room, he heard 
the epithets ‘odd, ‘singular, &c., applied. 
He asked, and was told the name of the young 
lady in question, and then said, very gravely, 
‘ Yes, she is an odd young lady: I consider her 
extremely singular.’ He then added very im- 
pressively, ‘She was never heard to speak ill 
ofan absent friend” The rebuke was not for- 
gotten by those who heard it. 

ee 


WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 


Two gentlemen who had been induced b 
an offer from Mr. Barnum, of the New York 
Museum, to take the adventure, have succeed- 
ed in capturing two beautiful specimens of the 
Manitee genus near Jupiter Creek, in Florida. 
One of these animals was about 14 feet long, 
weighed 1,500 Ibs., and was killed in captur- 
ing. The other is about 9 1-2 feet long, and 
was secured without much difficulty to a skiff, 
and towed into Indian river, from whence it 
was shipped via Charleston for New York. The 
creature eats grass, and is now almost tame. 
His tail is two feet, five inches in length, and 
he has front flappers like a turtle, with the addi- 
tion of nails resembling those of a human be- 
ing. His mouth is like that of a cow, having 
no upper teeth. This animal, like the hippopo- 
tamus of the Nile, is capable of existing both 
on the land and in the water. 
—_—_—_—~_———_——_. 


OUR CHILDREN IN HEAVEN. 


“As the shepherd thought more of the sheep 
that was lost, than of the ninety and nine that 
were safe ; as the woman scarcely realized the 
value of the nine pieces of silver that remained 
in her casket, in her anxiety for the one that 
was missing ;—so it has ever seemed to the be- 
reaved parent, that the flowers which Heaven 
claims in the springtime of infancy, are fairer 
and sweeter than any that survive the early 
blight, to blossom and bear fruit in the chilly 
atmosphere of time.” 

If flowers of earth exposed to blight, 

And withering long before their prime, 
Appear so passing sweet and bright, 
Amid the dim cold wastes of time ; 

How wond’rous, how surpassing fair, 
How redolent of life and love, 

Must those whom Heaven has called, appear 
Transplanted in the fields above! 








A YANKEE SCHOOLMISTRESS, 


At Bridgeport, Conn., a dog, with the ap. 
pearance of being mad, entered a school house - 
Theschool-mistress, according to the Bridge. 
port Standard, with great presence of mind 
seized a pitcher filled with water, and threw _ 
the contents upon him. This set him into | 
convulsions, the scholars had time to escape un. 
harmed, andthe dog was immediately after. | 
wards killed. ' 
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—_——@————_ 


Frrenpsurep.—The source of this noble sen. i 
timent is pure; it can spring alone from the 
heert. It flows spontaneously from the human 
bosom at all seasons, and sweetens the first gg | 
wellas the last hours of our existence. 

—_—~——_. 


GratitupE.—To bless God for his mercies. |) 
is the way to increase them; to bless him for 
miseries, is the way toremove them. No 
lives so long as that which is thankfully jn. 
proved ; no evil, dies so soon as that which js 
patiently endured.— Dyer. 

a 

IneratiTupe.—W hen stript of all disguise, 
Ingratitude stands out an object so deformed, 
unnatural and odious, as to be universally de. } 
tested and execrated by mankind. Impiety, 
ignorance and covetousness are the prolific 
soils on which this hateful excrescence js | 
reared. | 

| 


Porctry. | 
LEARNING TO READ. 


I should not like to be a dunce, 
And never learn to read ; 

So let me get my books at once, 
And no.excuses plead. 


IfI in youth my task despise, | 

Nor study while I can, | 
My sloth will soon against me rise, 
When I am grown a man. 


Tao. 




















Had poor old Tom less idle been, 
And studied when a boy, 

He would not be so poor and mean, 
And vainly seek employ. 


So, lest I be, like him, a dunce, 

And never learn to read, 
I'll go and get my books at once, 

And no excuses plead. j 
[Child’s Companion. 


“LET THE CHILDREN COME TO ME” 
* Let the children come to me,” 
The kind Redeemer said, 
When scowling looks and angry words 
Their near approach forbade ; 
And straight the little ones he pressed 
With fond caresses to his breast. 


\4 

“Let the children come to me,” * | 
Is still the Saviour’s cry, 

Still he watches o’er his lambs 


With kind and pitying eye; 
Still he calls, in accents sweet, 
Little children to his feet. 


“Let the children come to me,’ 
Lord, thy voice I hear, 
And among thy little flock le 
Humbly venture near: hs 
To thy open arms I come 
For a refuge anda home.—Ib. | 
————= 


BE CHEERFUL. 

Oh, who would be sad, 

When the mantle of Spring, 
Allstarred o’er with flowers, 

Makes the foresters sing ? 
When the white tracks of Winter 

Grow bright in their green, 
And nothing but loveliness 

Earth o’er is seen ? 


Oh! who would be sad | 
When Summer is nigh, 
With sunlight and rainbow 
To mantle the sky ? 
When the earth seems glad 
Of the beauty she wears, 
And nothing but raindrops 
Reminds us of tears ? 


Oh! who would be sad : 


When Autumn returns, 
Well-fraught with the wisdom 
Experience learns ? 
When the fields are all white 
With the harvest of toil, 
And we reap our last wish 
From the generous soil ? 


Oh!'who would be sad 
When dark Winter frowns 
From the snow-covered country, 
To people the towns ? 
When we love nature less, 
But to love man the more: 
And encircled with friendships, 
We shut tothe door? 


Then smile on forever, 
And cheerfully live; t 
Secure the rich treasures f 
Hope and friendship can give 
Surround thee with pleasures 
That ne’er shall depart, 
And nourish the virtues 
And loves of the heart. ! 
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